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BRIEF MENTION 149 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to an analysis of Paul's thought. The final 
chapter closes with a rapid sketch of its influence on Christianity. No Pauline influ- 
ence is discoverable in the Synoptic Gospels. Johannine theology is not a developed 
Paulinism. The apostle's importance for Christianity was twofold. He transmitted 
elements which he owed to his rabbinical training, such as justification, Christ the 
second Adam, doctrine of the origin of sin and death, predestination, election — elements 
"not shared by any of his contemporaries; and they did not become part of tradi- 
tional Christianity." The other contribution was due to the reality of the apostle's 
Christianity and is associated with such words as "faith," "discipleship," and "love." 
"This faith taught him what was meant by the life in Christ: through it he grasped 
the transitoriness of the law; through this faith .... he had grasped the universality 
of the gospel; and .... had conceived the great conception of the church .... 
which was in a sense the culminating point of his teaching." 

C. H. M. 

Lithgow, R. M. The Parabolic Gospel; or Christ's Parables, a Sequence and a 
Synthesis. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914. xiv+196 pages. 
The author thinks it a defect in previous interpretation that it has not recognized 
any synthesis of doctrine in the parables. By arranging them in chronological order 
he discovers that they are "an ever advancing and most logical setting forth of the 
whole nature and scope of that gospel of God's grace, which found its full embodiment 
in the divine revelation and redeeming work of Jesus Christ." This is a large claim, 
hardly substantiated by the contents of this volume. 

S. J. C. 

Harnack, Adolf. 1st die Rede des Paulus in Athen ein ursprilnglicher Be- 
standteil der Apostelgeschichte? — Judentum und Judenckristentum in 
Justins Dialog mit Trypho. Nebst einer Collation der Pariser Handschrift 
450. (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, 39, 1.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 98 pages. M. 3. 
Against Norden's view, set forth in Agnostos Theos, that Paul's address at Athens 
is a second-century interpolation influenced by the account of Apollonius in Athens, 
Harnack strongly argues that it is an integral part of Acts. In a second essay, Harnack 
points out the value of Justin's Dialog for the study of Judaism and Jewish Chris- 
tianity. Justin's strange reticence about Paul is a problem for Harnack, who suggests 
that Justin could not adopt Paul's attitude toward Judaism and was perhaps also 
somewhat averse to quoting him in a controversy with a Jew and at a time when 
the followers of Marcion were claiming Paul as peculiarly their own. Justin's informa- 
tion on the Jewish sects (Sadducees, Genists, Merists, Galileans, Hellenians, Pharisees, 
and Baptists) and about Jewish interpretation and learning, and messianic expecta- 
tions, is important and probably trustworthy. Much may also be learned of the 
relations of Jewish and gentile Christians and their contrasting views of the Law and 
the person of Christ, whom Jewish Christians viewed simply as a chosen man, rejecting 
the "higher" Christology. 

For the appended collation of the Paris manuscript of Justin's Dialog, in which 
Harnack undertakes to supplement definitively the report Otto has given of its readings, 
several necessary modifications have already been pointed out in this Journal (XVII, 
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411-16). To this list may now be added the following, which are of at least as much 
importance as some that Harnack notes, e.g., oiic' for oAk: 

Otto, p. 382, 9: A (Paris. 450) reads TapaKenaXviiha; 402, 1: A reads fierov6- 
Iuuttiu; 402, 2: A reads p.eTovofui<r0ri; 412, 15: A reads otoumv; 422, 22: A reads 
reimnareiKaiixv; 424, 8: A reads &\&icpo&<rei; 438, 26: A reads TrpoffrfK^Tovt; 444, 
25 : A reads oBtws: Otto credits it with oirw: (" vulgo, oStw' ') ; 446, 28 : A reads 7eye<>- 
vrjliivovt; 466, 18, 19: A reads TpoarerturiTai; 470, 14: A corr. has added J to 
M^XP'; 472,n: A reads alyivov; 484,16: A reads jroXXfc. 

A close study of the manuscript would doubtless reveal other particulars to be 
added to Harnack's list. The necessity of noting every trifle in an important manu- 
script is well known to all workers in manuscripts, for these minute points are often 
the most telling clues to manuscript relationships. 

E. J. G. 

Stahlin, Otto. Die christliche griechische Litteratur. (Sonder-Abdruck aus 
Wilhelm von Christ's Griechischer Litteraturgeschichte, 5. Auflage, II 
Band, 2. Halite. Neubearbeitet von Wilhelm Schmid und Otto Stahlin.) 
Munich: Beck, 1914. 907-1246 pages. 

Stahlin's history of Christian literature covers the period from the first century to 
the sixth, from the apostle Paul to Proclus and Hesychius. To cover this vast litera- 
ture in 340 pages, including considerable bibliographies and copious notes, necessi- 
tates a very concise treatment of each document dealt with. The Gospel of Mark is 
allowed two short pages, the Letter to the Ephesians the same. Within these narrow 
limits, however, it must be confessed that Stahlin has produced a work remarkable for 
its compactness and inclusiveness. Recent critical opinion in all lands is on the whole 
fairly presented. The bibliographies are excellent, the conclusions generally clear 
and discriminating. The treatment is rather closer and more minute than in Jordan's 
useful book, but without the rest of the second volume the reader is often annoyed 
at the absence of an index. 

The date 92-101 for Clement's episcopate (p. 973) occasions surprise in view of 
Harnack's determination of 88-97 as his probable period of office. Hernias should 
of course replace Clement on p. 1065, n. 3. The list of Thecla versions (p. 1006) is 
incomplete; here Stahlin seems to have followed Holzhey too closely. The list of 
Hennas fragments (p. 1067) should include Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1172. American 
work on the synoptic problem is unknown to Stahlin, though he aims in general at 
including American and English work along with continental. His book is very 
useful, but if it is to circulate alone it would be much more so if provided with an 
adequate index. 

E. J. G. 

Charles, R. H. Fragments of a Zadokite Work. Translated from the Cam- 
bridge Hebrew Text, and Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912. xvii-l-42 pages. 55. 
This important Jewish document from the first century B.C. was first published, 
in the original Hebrew, by Dr. S. Schechter in 1910 (Fragments of a Zadokite Work, 
edited from Hebrew MSS in the Cairo Genizeh Collection now in the possession of the 
University Library, Cambridge, and provided with an English translation, introduc- 
tion , and notes) . In making the gift of the two manuscripts (one of the tenth century, 



